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has done so much to prevent famine in the North-West
Provinces. I was fortunate enough there to be the
guest of Major Lang1, the very able Principal of the
Thomason Engineering College, who had formerly been
engaged in the construction of " the Great Hindusthan
and Tibet Road," which runs from Simla towards Chinese
Tartary; and any doubts as to where I was bound for
were soon entirely dissipated by the Principal's descrip-
tions of Chini and Pangay, the Indian Kailas, and the
Parang La. He warned me, indeed, not to attempt
Chinese Tibet, lest the fate of the unfortunate Adolph
Schlagintweit might befall me, and a paragraph should
appear in the Indian papers announcing that a native
traveller from Gartok had observed a head adorning the
pofe of a Tartar's tent, which head, there was only too
' much reason to fear from his description of it, must have
been that of the enterprising traveller who lately pene-
trated into Chinese Tibet by way of Shipki. !But then
it was not necessary to cross the border in order to see
Chini and the Kailas; and even his children kindled
with enthusiastic delight as they cried out " Pangay I
Pangay\"

This Engineering College was founded, in 1848 by Mr
James Thomason, the then Lieutenant-Governor of the
North-West Provinces, an Indian civilian of great ability
and influence, and it was organised by Colonel Mac-
lagan, R.E. The number of students has steadily in-
creased, until it is now about 300; and the various
classes are composed of officers, non: commissioned
officers, privates in the army, civil Englishmen, and
natives. The commissioned officers who go there are
prepared for the Public Works Department, and have'
to go through a very severe course of study. The civil
Englishmen are young men, between 18 and' 22 years
of age, who have been educated in India or at home,
and, before admission, are required to pass an exam-